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An  E  N  QJLJ I R  Y  into  the 


STRUCTURE 


OF  THE 


HUMAN  BODY, &c. 


O  remove  the  objections  that  have 


JL  been  made  againft  Providence  by  fome, 
as  if  he  had  formed  men  of  fuch  materials, 
as  almoft  necelfarily  impelled  them  to  illicit 
aClions,  is  the  defign  of  the  following  flieets. 
A  defign  almoft  naturally  interwoven  with 
the  ftudy,  and  demonftration  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  man ;  and  has  therefore  frequent¬ 
ly  been  the  fubject  of  the  Author’s  reflec¬ 
tions.  And  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  ufual  candor,  of  this  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Religion,  and  Seat  of  Literature. 

Rut  it  will  not  be  found  difadvantageous 
to  the  fubject,  to  fet  out  at  firft  with  fome 
medical  reafoning.  For  it  will  by  and  by 
appear,  that  for  want  of  duly  attending  to 
the  relative  fitnefs  of  things,  not  only  the 
Prefcriber,  but  the  Preacher  may  mifcarry: 


A 


And 
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And  that  this  fitnefs  confidered  with  a  view 
to  the  art  of  healing,  will  greatly  clear  up 
the  fubfequent  reflections,  on  that  of  re¬ 
forming. 

The  remedies  which  Phyficians  apply, 
have  no  innate,  and  abfolute  qualities;  but 
fuch  only  as  the  nature  of  the  parts  which 
they  touch,  will  allow  them  to  exert ;  fo  that 
a  variation  in  the  ftructure,  or  condition  of 
parts,  will  vary,  and  even  fometimes  fru- 
ftrate  the  effects  of  a  medicine.  And  hence 
the  clafiing  of  remedies  which  have  no  uni- 
verfal,  or  invariable  effects,  as  it  tempts 
many  to  profefs  a  Science,  which  feems  thus 
eafy  of  attainment,  fo  will  often  really  di- 
ftrefs  the  mind  of  a  confcientious  prefcriber. 

For  how  few  among  the  many  that  offer 
their  fervices  to  the  fick,  will  at  firft  keep 
clear  of  the  fpecious  temptation,,  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  diforder  by  fome  privileged  medicine, 
fent  to  it  in  its  fuppofed  fortrefs  ?  and  with 
which  aids,  all  Catalogues  of  both  Ample 
and  compound  remedies  do  too  much  a- 
jbound.  Whereas  the  attentive  practitioner 
quickly  finds,  that  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  to  fecure 
even  a  poflibility  of  fuccefs;  and  that  a 
hafty  determining  of  the  difeafe,  and  an  in- 

dif- 
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difcriminate  application  of  the  remedy* 
proves  as  little  for  his  own  reputation,  as 
for  his  patient’s  advantage.  For  after  all, 
what  is  this  but  to  adt  the  part  of  the  felf* 
conceited  Nurfe ,  that  fatal  charadter  to  the 
human  race,  who  like  Homer’s  Hero,  though 
with  other  weapons, 

7 roWuq  iCpOifizg  1} MXfitg  cu'Sl  TTpoiaipsi/. 

and  indeed  were  diforders  as  eafily  known  as 
named,  and  every  appropriated  remedy  as 
certainly  efficacious,  as  it  is  fare  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  fuch  people,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  Phyficians  in  the  world,  whole  very 
bufinefs  it  is  to  make  thefe  neceffary  diftinc- 
tions  but  who  are  frequently  not  called 
upon  till  fatal  experience  has  convinced  the 
Patient,  that  fuch  diftindtions  ought  previ- 
oully  to  have  been  made. 

As  remedies  therefore  have  no  neceffary, 
felf-exifting,  independent  virtues,  confidered 
abftradtedly  from  the  Body  to  which  they 
are  applied  5  fo  the  fame  is  (in  a  great  mea- 
fure  at  leaft)  true  of  difeafes.  I  queftion 
whether  there  can  exift  a  morbific  caufe 
which  no  Conftitution,  Sex,  Age,  Climate, 
Circumftance  or  Condition  is.  capable  of  e~ 
luding.  At  leaft  we  know  that  thofe  moft 
virulent  deftroyers  of  mankind,  Plague  and 

A  z  Poifon* 
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Poifon,  cannot  claim  this  privilege :  many 
efcaping  the  former,  though  conftantly  con¬ 
vening  with  the  fick;  and  many  Animals 
feeding  innocently  on  the  latter,  and  forne- 
times  even  the  human  race. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  need  aftonifh 
us  in  all  this.  Man’s  Body  is  made  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Creation,  and 
while  alive  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  motion;  and  every  thing  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  whether  as  food,  or  phyfic,  can 
aft  only  by  being  put  in  motion,  and  com¬ 
municating  that  motion  to  certain  parts. 
And  it  is  no  more  furprifing  that  the  fame 
caufe  fhould  not  operate  equally  on  all  bo¬ 
dies,  than  that  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
fhould  not  equally  affeft  Gold  and  Lead. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Hippocrates  refers 
us  to  a  Bbiov  Tiy  as  the  caufe  of  fome  difeafes : 
we  anfwer,  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby, 
fuch  an  exertion  of  the  divine  power,  as 
fufpended  the  known  laws  of  nature  in  thofe 
difeafes ;  in  which  fenfe  only,  this  could  be 
any  objeftion:  bat  he  either  means  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  ignorance  of  the  true  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  under  this  fo  fpecious  a  fuppofition ; 
or  really  ftruck  with  the  horrid  appearance 
of  fome  epileptic  Patient;  he  fancyed  it  in- 

flift. 
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Aided  as  a  judgement,  and  fo  of  divine  ori¬ 
ginal.  We  do  not  at  this  day  deny  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  feme  of  the  celeftial  bodies 
have  on  man ;  but  we  do  not  allow  them 
that  abfolute,  and  irrefiftible  power,  which 
would  almoft  literally  make  every  man  a 
Lunatick :  or  be  productive  of  fucli  ftriCt 
regularity  of  appearances,  in  other  in- 
ftances,  as  is  contrary  to  facts,  and  ex- 

'  '  .  jK  .  * 

perienee. 

It  appears  then  that  a  relative  fitnefs  of 
Body  may  be  as  neceflary  for  the  admiffion 
of  a  Difeafe,  as  of  a  Remedy.  And  upon 
this  relative  fitnefs  of  caufes  and  their  ef¬ 
fects.,  is  built  the  whole  of  rational  prac¬ 
tice  ^  and  this  knowledge  poflefied  in  great¬ 
er,  or  lefs  perfe&ion,  determines  the  feveral 
degrees  of  reputation  poflefied  by  different 
practitioners ;  and  the  total  want  of  which, 
is  the  glaring  badge  of  the  audacious,  and 
defperate  Quack. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  thofe  who 
have  thought  this  knowledge  too  extenfive 
for  human  nature  to  compafs.  While 
others,  as  though  it  were  confined  in  too 
narrow  bounds,  have  in  ere  a  fed,  inftead  of 
removing  the  difficulty.  And  both  are  in 
the  wrong,  'Fo  prove  the  firft  fo,  we  need 

but 
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but  to  appeal  to  the  number  of  fuch,  who 
have  been  recovered  from  long,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  illnefl.es,  of  which  the  nature  was 
explained,  the  confequences  forefeen,  and 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  foretold.  Nor 
let  it  be  objefled  that  this  fuccefs  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  certain,  and  repeated  experience  5 
for  it  is  granted.  But  then  we  afiert,  that 
what  was  the  labour  of  Ages,  to  our  Pre- 
deceffors  in  practice,  becomes  our  own  on 
eafler  terms.  Namely,  by  the  ftudy  of  their 
works ;  and  that  the  many  hours  they  loll 
in  a  miftaken  theory,  for  want  of  under- 
ftanding  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
in  a  miftaken  practice,  for  want  of  that 
knowledge,  is  fo  much  time,  and  experience 
gained  to  their  fucceflors. 

But  it  is  the  fecund  fort  of  men  who 
multiply  caufes  ad  infinitum ,  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  miftaken  notion ;  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  created  imaginary  governors, 
or  rather  tyrants,  fhall  I  call  them,  of  the 
human  frame.  If  it  were  not  attended  with 
fo  much  danger  to  the  public,  one  could 
aimoft  be  diverted  at  the  abfurd  Rhapfodies 
of  thefe  writers.  What  a  whimfical  Tri¬ 
umvirate  has  Holms  given  us  ?  Microcof- 
metor*  King  of  the  Brain,  Cardimelech > 

of 
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of  the  Heart.  And  Gajleranax  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  !  and  what  mad  pranks  does  he  not 
make  thefe  royal  Perfonages  play?  fpeaking 
of  the  Phrenitisy  he  thus  defcribes  it  “Quem~ 
admodum  Imp  er  at  or  is  illud  monjiruni  Nero ,  fu - 
ribundo  ardore  Romanas  cedes  accendity  indeque 
maximas  turbas  excitavity  Jic,  et  hie  ?iojler  Mi „ 
crocofmetor  jit  CofmetorgeSy  i.  e>  Rex  IrceP  A 
very  improper  ruler  fure  for  the  rational 
part  of  Man,  And  indeed  he  fometimes  (we 
are  told)  quits  the  reins  of  government  ra«* 
ther  abruptly  :  Cofmetorges  aliquando  a  feip/b 
vindidtam  pofeity  ettanquant  Ajax  y  in  pr  opr  him 
gladium  incumhitP  This  is  the  cafe  in  me¬ 
lancholy.  But  in  madnefs  it  is*  that  he 
fliines  fupremely  mifehievous,  and  fcatters 
his  firebrands  in  fport.  cc  Hoc  in  ajfechi 
( Mania )  Microcofmetor  nobis  eft  quaji  incendi - 
ariuSy  qui  fpiritus  animates  ho  minis  accendit, 
gpui  it  a  accenji  infiar  Vulpium  Samfoni  car  urn  y 
percurrimt  omnes  fojfulas  cerebri P  Thefe  and 
fimilar  effufions  of  an  overheated  imagina¬ 
tion  to  be  met  with  in  writers  of  this 
Stamp*  would  indeed  extend  the  territories 
of  medical  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  life  as  well  as  the  apprehenfion  of  man. 
But  to  return— 

Thus  much  I  fuppofe  will  be  allowed 
me,  i ft,  That  God  has  created  fubftances. 
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Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral,  with  cer-> 
tain  fitneffes  relative  to  the  ftate  of  Man’s 
Body,  both  in  health  and  ficknefs,  and 
whereby  the  former  may  be  preferved,  and 
the  latter  often  removed.  2dly,  That  we 
are  capable  of  difcovering  what  thefe  rela¬ 
tions  are,  fo  as  to  apply  them  properly  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  jdly. 
That  if  we  apply  them  unfuccefsfully, 
through  ignorance,  or  inattention,  it  no 
ways  deftroys  the  certainty  on  which  much 
of  the  art  of  Fhyfic  is  founded.  And  laftly. 
That  the  changeable  condition  of  our  bodies, 
by  varying  the  effects  of  the  fame  applica¬ 
tion,  though  it  may  aftonifh  heedlefs  and 
unrefledtingmen,  is  a  very  natural  effedt  of 
an  unavoidable  caufe.  For  whatever  alters 
the  tone  of  the  Solids  (by  which  is  meant  a 
certain  degree  of  ftrength  and  refiftance,) 
and  deftroys  the  proper  crafis  of  the  fluids, 
lays  a  foundation  for,  if  it  not  actually 
brings  on  a  difeafe  :  while  whatever  has  the 
power  of  bringing  back  thefe  parts  to  the 
point,  or  nearly  fo,  from  whence  they  firft 
deviated,  lays  a  foundation  for,  if  not  ab- 
folutely  performs  a  cure.  Thus  far  of  the 
medical  ftate  of  things. 


As 
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As  there  are  no  two  bodies  perhaps  an 
the  world,  fo  exadtly  alike  in  their  conftruo 
tion,  as  to  be  affected  in  the  fame  degree 
either  by  the  force  of  external  Obje£ts,  or 
the  byas  of  internal  refleftion;  fo  there 
muff  ever  be  a  vaft  variety  in  the  natural  and 
innate  propenfions  of  men  :  natural  and 
innate  perhaps,  but  not  unalterable.  At 
lead:  it  is  the  defign  of  the  following  Obfer- 
vations  to  enquire,  how  far  (the  natural 
jftrufture  of  the  body  confidered)  man  may 
flill  be  free ;  free  from  the  greateft  tyranny, 
that  of  unreafonable  and  impatient  defires  5 
and  how  far  the  fatal  force  by  which  he  is 
drawn  afide,  may  be  imputed  to  fome  ac¬ 
quired  imperfeflion  in  his  ftrudfure.  And 
then  if  by  any  rule  of  conduct,  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  that  alteration  taking  place,  it  will 
then  be  allowed,  <c  that  Providence  has  not 
formed  men  of  fuch  materials,  as  neceflarily 
impel  them  to  illicit  aftions.” 

Man  is  compounded  of  Soul  as  well  as  of 
Body;  and  fo  compounded,  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  ftruggle,  and  occafionally  conquer 
each  other.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  between  thefe  differing  parts, 
or  which  ever  firft  proves  a  traitor  to  the 
other  by  ftubborn  rebellion,  inftead  of 

B  friend- 
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friendly  intercourfe,  the  man  is  fure  to  fuf- 
fer.  Inftances  of  this  are  the  produce  of 
every  hour.  The  perceptions  of  the  mind 
are  at  fome  times  preternaturally  fufpended  > 
at  others,  as  painfully  acute.  In  thofe  dif- 
eafes  (for  fuch  they  are,  however  momen¬ 
tary  the  Paffions,)  how  is  the  natural 
ftrength  of  Reafon,  and  Judgement  impair¬ 
ed  !  a  word,  nay,  even  a  look  (hall  have 
power  to  pull  reafon  from  her  throne,  and 
make  the  evening  which  began  with  the  fa¬ 
cial  intercourfe  of  friends,  terminate  like 
the  bloody  contention  of  the  Ce?2taurs  and 
Lapithce.  In  other  cafes,  the  tide  of  Life, 
inftead  of  fwelling  into  ftorm,  is  almoft: 
congealed  into  ftagnation;  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  part,  inftead  of  being  agitated  into  fu¬ 
rious  motion,  degenerates  almoft  to  lifelefs 
Clay : 

— —  She  pin'd  in  thought . 

She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  Monument , 
Smiling  at  Grief  * - — 

The  not  unufual  effeft  of  difappointed 
hope,  and  filent  forrow:  —  happy  for  the 
marble,  if  at  laft  it  can  be  brought  to  weep. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  underftand  the 
influence,  and  afliftance  which  our  bodies 
give  to  thefe,  and  the  like  unfortunate 

changes, 
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changes,  the  nearer  we  fhall  approach  to  the 
fpring  of  our  rational  happinefs.  For  the 
Body  is  in  general  ordained  to  be  the  me¬ 
dium  of  our  pains  and  pleafures  here  below. 
And  with  refpedt  to  the  joys  arifing  from 
health,  I  fhall  not  think  I  advance  an  im¬ 
probability  in  afferting,  that  the  regular  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  paflions,  is  more  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  troubles,  and  even  decays  of  the 
body,  than  the  guarding  againft  unfavour¬ 
able  feafons,  or  unwholefome  diet.  At  leaft, 
that  the  duly  tempered  mind,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  carry  about  with  it  fo  heroic  a  body,  as 
bravely  to  bear  up  againft  rude  attempts, 
and  dangerous  efforts  for  its  deftruftion. 

The  unthinking,  fe!f-contented  peafant, 
feeds  on  the  coarfeft  fare,  braves  the  un¬ 
friendly  dews,  and  dares  almoft  the  whole 
artillery  of  Heaven,  perhaps  without  an 
ail.  While  his  m after,  formed  in  as  rough  a 
mould,  and  partaking  of  fome  indulgences, 
which  the  other  lacks  5  yet  wearied  with 
anxious  projefls,  and  tormented  with  eager 
defires  for  a  fplendid  fortune,  neither  taftes 
the  refrefhing  fleep,  nor  enjoys  the  balmy 
health  of  his  poor  contented  hind.— 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  will  appear  of 
more  extenfive  confequence,  than  at  firft 

B  2  fight 
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light  perhaps,  would  eafily  be  imagined. 
For  befides  that,  thofe  who  pay  the  lead  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rational  means  of  being  well> 
are  ufually  the  mod  querulous  amongd  us ; 
there  are,  who  by  an  equally  fatal  extreme, 
are  too  folicitous  to  enjoy  the  happy  date 
when  found ; — who  link  below  happinefs, 
by  afpiring  to  rife  above  Health.  A  con- 
dant  attention  to  any  one  particular  point, 
is  always  prejudicial  to  man :  but  a  redlefs 
anxiety  about  prefent  health,  is  to  poifon  at 
the  fountain  head,  the  fource  from  whence 
fuch  bleffings  flow.  Nay,  fo  foreign  is  it  to 
the  voice  of  reafon,  and  experience,  that 
Hippocrates  even  advifes  feme  occafional 
excurfions  into  mirthful  jollity,  as  faferthan 
the  contracted  path  of  unremitting  regula¬ 
rity.  However  that  may  be,  what  we  fear, 
we  already  in  fome  degree  feel :  and  fome 
have  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  Arong  feel¬ 
ings  of  imagination,  and  fuch  durable  im- 
preffions  of  fancy,  as  no  art  has  been  ca¬ 
pable  at  lad  of  erafing.  A  cruel  refine¬ 
ment  this,  upon  felf-deceit,  when  we  have 
not  only  opened  the  fatal  Box,  but  cannot 
fliut  it  again  fo  quick,  as  to  confine  Hope. 

But  it  is  not  defigned  to  deny,  that  we  are 
liable,  without  great  care,  to  be  byafled  by 

fome 
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feme  internal  feelings.  The  Sedts  of  Phi~ 
lofophers  probably  firft  arofe,  from  the  con- 
ftitutional  difpofitions  of  their  refpedlive 
founders.  It  would  not  perhaps,  have  been 
an  eafy  attempt  to  have  made  Cato  an  Epi¬ 
cure  an ,  or  Mark  Anthony  a  Stoick.  Nor  is  it 
every  one  at  this  time  of  day,  that  can  mo- 
deftly  doubt,  or  decently  difpute.  The  dull 
and  phlegmatic  cannot  foar  with  Platoy  or 
think  with  Fully.  The  impetuous,  reap  no 
laurels  by  a  Fabian  delay;  nor  the  cautious 
poft  to  conqueft  with  a  Ceefars  fpeed.  But 
yet  may  we  bend,  what  we  cannot  break; 
and  prune  the  luxuriancies,  of  what  we 
cannot  eradicate;  and  fo  blend  the  jarring 
ingredients  of  a  faulty  frame,  as  to  become 
happy  to  ourfelves,  and  profitable  to  others. 

To  underftand  which  pofition,  we  muft 
obferve  in  a  general  way,  that  the  fubftance 
of  the  body  is  twofold,  which  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Solids  and  Fluids ;  and  experience 
warrants  our  aflferting,  that  the  one  contains 
the  other.  Thefe  fluids  are  originally  in  the 
form  of  Blood,  and  from  whence  every  o- 
ther  fluid  derives  its  origin.  This  red  Blood 
is  in  perpetual  motion,  called  its  circulation, 
and  fo  contrived,  as  very  frequently  to  vifit 
every,  the  minuteft  part.  The  Solids  are 
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nourilhed  and  maintained  by  the  fluids ; 
and  thofe  fluids  in  their  turn  kept  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  Solids.  Hence  then  to  fee  how 
health,  not  only  of  body  but  mind,  are  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  thefe,  we  muft  examine 
the  Blood,  and  next  thofe  Solids  which  have 
the  principal  fhare  in  this  Enquiry;  and  thefe 
are  the  fibres,  and  nerves.  And  then  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  dilpofition  of  man,  examine 
what  innovations  we  are  capable  of  intro¬ 
ducing,  by  the  regulation  of  thefe  particu¬ 
lar  parts. 


Of 
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Of  the  Blood . 


THAT  fluid  which  is  to  contribute  to 
Health  and  Happinefs  muft  conftant- 
1  y  and  freely  flow.  Vivitur  ex  motu>  is  the 
firfl:  of  Aphorifms,  and  as  comprehenfive 
as  it  is  concife.  And  if  the  purity  of  even 
water,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  element¬ 
ary  and  unmixed,  continues  fuch  only  in  the 
exercita  curfu  fiumina ,  what  difficulties  may 
we  not  think  the  purity  of  Blood  expofed 
to,  which  is  a  compound  of  fuch  difcord- 
ing  principles  ?  which  flows  in  fuch  confined 
channels  ?  which  is  liable  to  the  dominion 
of  fo  many  tyrants  ?  But  yet  man  was  never 
meant  to  be,  nor  ever  really  was  the  fport 
of  Fate  or  Fortune.  That  Idea  and  Ex- 
preflion  ferved  well  enough  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  fome  perplexities,  and  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  Knot  of  fome  difficulties  which  the 
Pagan  Theology  could  not  unravel;  and 
has  given  rife  befides  to  not  inelegant  de- 
feriptions  in  fome  of  their  Poets.  And  thus 
far  it  may  be  fuffered  to  go;  but  not  a  ftep 
farther.  For  in  faff,  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  in  queftion,  that  Sobriety  in  every 
animal  Indulgence,  and  Temperance  in  eve¬ 
ry 
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ry  Intellectual  purfuit,  will  leave  it  in  that 
Rate  for  the  molt  part,  which  is  belt  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  happinefs  of  the  individual. 
For  however  the  Souls  of  men  agree  in  their 
more  notorious  Qualities  of  Immateriality, 
Immortality,  &c.  There  is  no  neceffity 
that  there  fhould  be,  nor  would  there  arife 
any  advantage  if  there  was,  a  ftridt  fimila- 
rity  in  their  other  difpofitions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  difference  obfervable  in  the 
mode  and  manner  of  the  Soul’s  exercifing 
its  functions  in  different  men,  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  while  all 
Mercy  and  Pity;  or  all  Fortitude  and  Re- 
folution,  would  probably  be  fubverfive  of 
that  univerfal  fcheme  of  Harmony,  which 
was  meant  to  fpring  from  this  apparent  dif- 
cord.  And  that  men  who  are  laying  Siege 
to  one  and  the  fame  objedt  of  their  Ambi¬ 
tion  fhould  differ  widely  in  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  their  approaches,  is  fo  far  from 
favouring  the  notion  of  Chance,  and  For¬ 
tune,  that  it  proves  in  favour  of  fuperin- 
tending  Providence :  for  thus  is  there  fcope 
given  to  the  un-numbered  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  to  purfue  and  even  attain  the  de- 
fired  point,  without  treading  on,  or  over¬ 
turning  their  fellows  in  the  Race. 
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The  Blood  then  is  allowed  to  be  a  very 
material  inftrument,  in  the  aftions  of  the 
rational  world  ;  nay,  fo  great  an  influence 
has  this  fluid  been  fuppofed  to  have  upon 
our  moral,  as  well  as  natural  Life,  that 
greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Sentiment,  every  no¬ 
ble  and  heroic  act,  are  attributed  almofl: 
proverbially  to  a  particular  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  blood,  tranfmitted  down  to  us 
from  the  veins  of  our  Anceftors ;  but  whofe 
ftream  flows  not  always  pure,  and  untainted 
to  the  lateft  defcendant  of  noble  Stocks* 
And  even  other  fciences  borrow  the  meta¬ 
phor  to  exprefs  high  degrees  of  merit,  fuch 
as  the  great  Orator’s,  “Sanguis  et  Color  Ora - 
tionis”  f 

Hippocrates  talks  of  making  men  wifer 
by  Diet :  and  it  has  been  ingenioufly  debat¬ 
ed,  how  far  the  morals  of  men  might  be 
amended  by  altering  their  mafs  of  blood. 
The  thought  is  not  entirely  chimerical, 
when  confined  within  proper  bounds.  The 
heat,  and  other  properties,  which  wine  im¬ 
parts  to  blood,  are  too  notorious  to  need  de¬ 
fer]  pti  on  :  and  to  which  fhameful  metamor- 
phofis  of  the  divine  Image  alludes  probably 
that  antient,  but  perhaps  fabulous  tradition, 
which  tells,  that  the  earlieft  cultivators  of 
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the  Vine,  were  wont  on  that  occafion  to  make 
life  of  the  emblematical  manure  of  the  dung; 

t 

of  Lambs,  and  Lions,  Monkeys,  and  Swine. 
And  who  knows  not  that  thofe  Productions, 
which  were  meant  to  fupport  our  Life,  and 
refrefh  our  nature,  may  by  ftudied  refine-* 
ments  be  converted  into  fuel  for  illicit 
flames  ?  and  that  fomething  even  w7orfe  than 
difeafe  and  death,  may  be  the  fatal  confe- 
quence  of  an  unlimited  indulgence  at  the 
Epicurean’s  Board? 

It  would  feem  then,  that  tofecure  an  un¬ 
ruffled  calm  in  the  bread:  of  man,  and  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  reafon,  againft  the 
attack  of  lawlefs  pafiion;  fome  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  the  courfe,  and  quality  of 
this  fluid.  Nor  can  any  one  be  at  a  lofs, 
how  to  conduCt  himfelf  in  this  important 
undertaking,  while  Experience  is  at  once  an 
Avenger  and  a  Guide.  It  is  a  very  trite, 
but  at  the  fame  time,  injudicious  enquiry, 
what  is,  in  general  wholfome :  And  which 
Van  Swieten  not  unaptly  compares,  to  a  Ik¬ 
ing,  whether  the  Wind  is  fair,  without  fpe- 
cifying  to  what  Port  we  are  bound.  It 
would  be  giving  ufelefs,  as  well  as  abfrraCt- 
ed  advice,  to  fay,  that  the  Blood  muft  be 
kept  temperate,  and  fluxile.  Every  man  of 

fenfe 
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fenfe  knows  when  he  rifes  refrefhed  from 

/  \ 

Table ;  and  when  he  retires  to  reft  a  chear** 
ful,  and  rational  Being.  That  meafure  is 
to  be  always  his  Rule  of  Action,  whatever 
relation  it  bears  to  that  of  other  men :  fo  a- 
gain,  muft  each  man  determine  for  himfelff 
how  far  to  hurry,  or  expend  his  fluids  by 
exercife.  Some  men  have  fet  out  with 
mirth,  and  cheerfulnefs,  who  have  re¬ 
turned  peevifh,  and  difcontented,  becaufe 
they  returned  too  much  fatigued :  And  to 
remove  that  uneafinefs,  have  indulged  in  ex- 
cefs  of  mirth  and  wine.  Every  Conftitution 
cannot  equally  bear  to  ride,  and  almoft  fly : 
And  fome  can  even  enjoy  Health,  and  Reft 
together.  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
on  this  head,  becaufe  rough  Exercife  is  the 
darling  Idol  of  the  Englijh :  And  Youth,  fired 
by  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Games,  are  apt  to  engage  too  far  in  manly 
fports,  not  promifcuoufly  beneficial  to  AIL 
Every  one,  I  fuppofe,  is  well  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  fiflion  of  Me¬ 
dea's  propofal  to  reftore  JEfon  to  youth  and 
vigour,  by  letting  out  his  old,  and  effete 
blood,  and  filling  his  veins  with  better  ^  or 
in  Ovid's  own  words, 
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—  Vet  ere  m  haurire  cruorem 
TJt  repleat  vacuus  juvenili  Sanguine  Venas • 

This  fiction  was  reaHfed  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  Century.  Dr.  Lower  at  Oxford  hav¬ 
ing  made  feveral  experiments  by  injecting 
different  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals, 
came  at  length  to  fufpeft,  that  the  blood  of 
one  animal,  might  fafely  be  injected  into  the 
veins  of  another:  Fie  made  the  experiment 
with  fuccefs,  and  at  laft  brought  it  to  fuch 
perfection  as  eafily  to  convey  the  Blood 
from  the  divided  Artery  of  an  animal,  into 
the  Vein  of  a  human  Subject;  a  proper 
quantity  of  blood  being  firit  taken  away, 
to  make  room.  Lamb’s  Blood  was  general¬ 
ly  preferred  for  the  purpofe. 

The  Lransfufion  of  the  blood  was  tried 
upon  the  human  SubjeCt,  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  both  in  France  and  England ;  and 
feemingly  with  good  fuccefs.  But  as  all 
ft ri king  difcoveries  feem  to  throw  a  fhade 
of  difgrace  on  thofe,  who  have  not  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  any  fhare  therein ;  and 
there  are  always  people  weak  enough,  to  fear 
new,  and  bold  ftrokes  in  Phyfic ;  fo  this,  as 
carrying  with  it  fomething  uncommonly 
bold,  and  adventurous,  foon  gave  way  to  the 
attacks  of  the  multitude.  A  woman  was 
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perfuaded  by  feme  of  the  faculty  in  France „ 
who  were  the  warmeft  in  oppofing  this 
practice,  to  infill  on  having  it  performed  the 
third  time  on  her  hufband,  who  had  been 
recovered  by  it  from  Madnefs  twice  before. 
The  man  died  after  the  Operation ;  but  upon 
a  civil  enquiry,,  it  appeared  he  had  been  pre- 
vioully  poifoned.  The  thing  then  became 
the  object  of  public  regulation,  and  v/as 
fettered  with  fuch  reflridlions,  as  to  prevent 
its  making  any  farther  progrefs. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind,  rendered  our  countrymen,  very  wary, 
and  cautious  in  their  trials,  fo  as,  (if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,)  to  refufe  an  offer  made  them  by 
the  government,  of  having  the  bodies  of 
Malefactors,  to  make  experiments  upon. 
This  tendernefs  would  rather  increafe,  than 
eradicate  any  prejudices  which  the  novelty 
of  the  undertaking  naturally  occasioned; 
aud  thus  the  affair  ended  at  home,  with  lefs 
noife  indeed,  but  with  more  reputation  than 
in  France. 

Though  many  advantages  werepropofed, 
as  the  confequence  of  this  transfufion  of 
the  blood,  the  mod  fpecious  was  that  which 
Lower  mentions ;  namely  to  rellore  blood 
quickly  to  thofe,  who  in  Battle,  or  by  any 
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other  Accident,  had  loft  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  it,  that  the  remainder  was  infufficient  to 
preferve  life,  or  turn  the  aliment  into 
chyle.  But  whether  fo  weak  a  ftate  of 
body,  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  circula- 
lating  a  hidden  reinforcement  of  Blood, 
may  I  think  juftly  be  doubted. —The  other, 
and  next  moft  material  enquiry  is,  whether 
by  putting  in  a  quantity  of  good  blood 
the  remaining  bad  blood  can  be  amended, 
or  may  not  rather  itfelf  be  changed,  and 
vitiated  by  degrees.  This  is  certain,  that  if 
the  Vifcera  have  contracted  any  ftain,  it 
will  prove  a  conftant  fource  of  infection  to 
whatever  blood  you  put  in.  And  therefore 
Lower  diffuades  the  Practice  in  fuch  cafes, 
quoting  the  well  known  remark  of  the 
Poet, 

Si  nee  rum  eft  niji  vas ,  quodcunque  infundis 
acefcit . 

This  Scheme,  as  very  extraordinary  in  itfelf, 
and  not  very  foreign  to  the  plan  of  amend¬ 
ing  men’s  morals,  by  altering  their  Blood, 
I  thought  not  improper  to  mention. 

But  I  would  in  the  laft  place  recommend 
Reafon,  ftrengthened  by  Religion,  as  the 
moft  efficacious  Inftrument,  to  curb  pain¬ 
ful,  and  dangerous  commotions  of  the 
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blood ;  and  how  great  and  fenfible  the 
pleafures  are  which  wait  on  this  greateft 
(though  ufually  moft  filent)  of  Conquefts, 
will  be  beft  known  to  thofe,  who  by  avoid¬ 
ing  every  vicious  indulgence,  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  every  noble,  and  worthy  Sentiment, 
endeavour  to  difcharge  their  duty,  in  the 
moft  acceptable  manner,  to  their  Maker, 
their  Country,  and  their  Friend. 

And  that  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  does 
greatly  affect  the  material  functions  of  the 
Body,  might  be  collefted  (if  other  proofs 
could  not  be  found)  from  that  tyrannical 
efficacy  which  falfe  Religion,  and  its  Con- 
fequences  exert  on  its  many  deluded  follow¬ 
ers.  Dejeftion  of  mind  beginning;  Amaze¬ 
ment  and  Horror  continuing;  and  (as  we 
have  too  often  feen,  and  even  in  thefe  our 
days)  Diftra£tion  terminating  the  melan¬ 
choly  Scene, 
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Of  the  Fibres. 

THE  next  parts  concerned  in  this  en¬ 
quiry,  are  the  Threads,  or  Fibres, 
which  by  their  various  form,  and  different 
force  of  Coheffon,  conffitute  the  Solids 
of  the  Body  t  That  is,  form  the  coats  of 
the  Veffels,  the  fubftance  of  the  Mufcles, 
and  the  firmnefs  of  the  Bones :  three  very 
effential  parts  to  the  healthy  exiftence  of 
Man.  The  Fibres  have  a  natural  elafficity, 
as  may  be  obferved  by  the  receding  of  their 
extremities,  in  a  gaping  wound:  befides 
which  they  are  endued  with  what  Dr.  Ni- 
cholls  calls  their  Vis  rejiitutiva ,  or  a  power 
of  gradually  returning  to  their  proper  length, 
after  having  been  forcibly  overftretched,  as 
is  feen  after  Strains,  Delivery  of  the  Foetus, 
&c.  Befides  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
always  in  a  certain  degree  of  Tenfion, which 
is  therefore  called  their  Tone-,  whether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  elafficity  above  mentioned, 
is  not  neceffary  at  prefent  to  enquire.  It 
is  probably  this  flute  of  the  Fibres,  which 
gives  that  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the  flefh 
which  is  perceptible  in  Health,  and  on  this 
fide  the  depredations  of  Age.  Authors  go 
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fiill  farther,  and  fuppofe  a  kind  of  < Tonic  Mo-> 
tion ,  that  is  in  effedt,  a  power  of  keeping  up 
a  proper  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  per¬ 
vading  fluids,  and  a  falutary  prefliire  on  fuch 
as  flow  within  their  influence.  When  thefe 
are  confldered  as  making  the  coats  of  the 
veflels,  they  become  of  more  apparent  im¬ 
portance  in  their  influence  over  health  $  but 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underftand,  how 
on  every  account  they  bear  a  relation  to  the 
prefent  Enquiry. 

It  is  neceflary  that  our  Fibres  fiiould  be 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  readily  to  admit  the  nu¬ 
tritious  particles  of  our  food ;  yet  neither 
fo  weak  as  to  be  overdiftended  with  the 
force  of  the  circulating  fluids,  or  fo  tenfe 
as  to  be  unapt  to  receive  them.  In  the  one 
cafe,  the  part  withers,  in  the  other,  it  fwells. 
We  have  inftances  of  this,  both  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  preternatural  ftate  of  the  body.  In 
Sleep,  there  is  fo  manifeft  a  relaxation  of 
the  Fibres,  that  during  this  ftate  of  infen- 
Ability,  the  body  becomes  more  plump,  fo 
as  that  Ligatures,  if  clofe,  are  apt  to  be 
painful.  Whence  the  cuftom  with  many, 
to  unbutton  the  Collar  at  going  to  reft. 
The  Colour  is  alfo  at  this  time  more  florid ; 
and  ufually  a  greater  degree  of  perfpiration, 
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arid  in  fome  fubje&s,  a  plentiful  fweafc 
breaks  out.  A  very  oppofite  ftate  of  the 
Fibres  to  this,  namely,  a  tenfenefs  of  them* 
is  the  confequence  of  the  winter’s  cold: 
when  the  Skin  fhrivels  up,  and  the  parts 
are  remarkably  contracted ;  and  during 
which,  Perfpiration  being  difappointed  of 
an  exit  at  the  Fores,  makes  a  fuccefsful 
effort  to  efcape  by  the  Kidneys  *  whence  the 
difference  of  that  evacuation,  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  feafons  of  the  year.  In  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  ftate  of  the  body,  this  viciffitude  in  the 
ftate  of  the  Fibres,  is  like  wife  obfervable,  but 
never  more  fo  than  in  the  paroxyfms  of  an 
intermitting  fever :  when  in  the  cold  fit,  we 
look  pale,  fhrink  and  tremble  >  in  the  hot 
fit,  heat  and  colour  return,  and  a  profufe 
Sweat  commonly  finifhes  the  attack  for  that 
time.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee 
the  propriety  of  the  term  relaxation,  when 
applied  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  For  though 
meant  in  general  of  fuch  employments,  or 
amufements,  as  were  fuppofed  to  unbend, 
and  refrefh  the  mind,  yet  in  their  confe- 
quences,  may  be  laterally  applied  to  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  body.  As  ill  fa6t,  too  long 
and  clofe  an  attention  of  the  mind,  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  up  and  over-brace  the  body. 

Shall 
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Shall  we  fay  here,  that  Providence  has  thus 
given  a  check  to  that  infatiable  thirft  of 
Knowledge,  which  might  have  been  preju^ 
dicial,  either  in  feeding  our  pride,  or  de- 
ftroying  our  health  ?  or  that  he  has  thus 
made  focial  intercourfe,  as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  as  it  is  natural,  and  decent  among  in¬ 
digent  fellow-creatures  ?  this  at  leaft  we 
tnuft  fay,  that  we  are  hereby  cautioned  to 
guard  againft  all  peevifli  difcontent,  and 
morofenefs,  by  a  moderation  in  our  pur- 
fuits  of  .intelleftual  improvement.  Since 
the  wifeft,  have  not  always  been,  the  wor- 
thieft  of  men. 

A  hereditary  Debility,  and  Laxity,  in 
thefe  original  Stamina ,  conftitute  a  weak 
and  lax  ftate  of  the  Solids ;  as  a  contrary 
extreme,  or  too  great  a  degree  of  elaftic 
tenfion,  produces  a  conftitutional  difpofi- 
i  tion  to  an  oppofite  clafs  of  diforders,  name- 
[  ly,  inflammatory.  We  fee  this  doftrine 
|  proved  a  pojleriori ,  by  the  different  effedfs 
r  of  hot  and  cold  baths,  the  former  evident¬ 
ly  relaxing,  the  latter  bracing  up,  and 
ftrengthening  the  Fibres.  Infomuch  that 
fome  northern  barbarous  Nations,  are  faid 
to  plunge  their  Children  as  foon  as  born5 
into  the  River,  that  they  may  try  their  na- 
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tural,  and  give  them  an  additional  ftrength ; 
no  ways  repining,  when  by  this  method  they 
are  foon  killed ;  as  thinking  a  conftitution, 
that  cannot  bear  this  trial,  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  advantageous  to  its  Country,  or 
comfortable  to  itfelf,  On  the  other  hand, 
in  proportion  as  a  foft,  and  fhameful  effemi-* 
natenefs  got  ground  among  that  (once  hai% 
dy  people)  the  Romans ,  the  ufe  of  perfumed 
ointments,  and  warm  baths,  became  more 
frequent,  and  irreproachable. 

Something  like  thefe  effects,  our  bodies 
will  naturally  feel,  from  that  conftant  uni- 
verfal  Bath  we  live  in,  the  Air.  And  as  this 
is  fometimes  hotter  and  drier,  at  other  times 
warmer,  and  moifter,  and  thus  in  all  the 
poffible  viciffitudes  of  our  very  uncertain 
Englifh  atmofphere,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
finding  fo  great  a  variation  in  our  health, 
There  is  a  month,  almoft:  famous  to  a  Pro¬ 
verb  among  us,  for  infpiring  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  defperate  aftions.  If  we  ex¬ 
tend  all  this  one  ftep  farther  from  the  cafual 
influence  of  a  Angle  day,  to  the  more  per¬ 
manent  one  of  a  whole  climate,  we  may  in 
part  account  for  the  various  make,  and  fia- 
ture  of  men,  the  difference  of  their  parts, 
and  geniufies,  and  in  fame  meafure  for  the 
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bent  of  their  virtues,  and  vices,  as  far  as 
they  flow  from  an  indulgence  of  conftitu- 
tional  pronenefs.  Afiatic  Luxury,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Intemperance,  have  been  ufually  aft 
cribed  to  fuch  a  caufe.  And  hence  there 
feems  an  elegant  propriety  in  Montefquieus 
obfervation,  that  all  Laws  are  or  fhould  be 
calculated,  with  a  relative  view  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Climate,  on  the  manners,  and 
difpofttions  of  the  people. 

The  fluids  of  our  bodies,  and  efpecially 
the  Blood,  will  fuffer  in  their  health,  and 
texture,  from  a  vitious  ftate  of  the  Solids* 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  paflions  of  the 
mind,  however  they  may  be  firft  in  fault, 
do  fo  inftantaneoufly  fpread  the  mifchief 
over  the  material  part  of  us;  and  which 
mifchief  muft  ever  be  in  fome  proportion, 
to  the  force  of  refiftance,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  are  capable  of  exert¬ 
ing,  Hence  as  the  Paflions  meet  with  a 
ftronger,  or  weaker  frame,  muft  they  rage 
in  greater,  or  lefs  degrees  ;  become  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  true  enjoyment,  or  perhaps  on-* 
ly  to  the  amufement  of  the  mind.  How 
great  the  difference,  even  in  the  conftitution 
of  lawful  paflions,  is  elegantly  and  graphi¬ 
cally  defcribed  by  a  celebrated  Divine  in  the 
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inftance  of  Joy.  “  Joy  (fays  he)  was  not 
*‘then,  that  which  now  often  ufurps  the 
name  j  that  trivial,  vanifhing,  fuperficial 
c<  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehenfion,  and 
<€  plays  upon  the  furface  of  the  foul.  A  fud-? 
€C  den  blaze  of  the  fpirits  ;  the  exultation  of 
a  tickled  fancy,  or  pleafed  appetite.  Joy, 
was  then  a  mafculine,  and  a  fevere  thing: 
€c  the  recreation  of  the  Judgment,  the  Jubilee 
€cof  Reafon.”  And  thus  will  it  ever  be 
in  all  the  other  rational  affeftions  of  the 
foul,  where  a  proper  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  a  prudent  regulation  of  the  body, 
are  happily  met  together  in  the  fame  man. 
Of  fuch  importance  is  it,  by  what  means 
we  may,  to  adapt  the  body  to  r^ceive^  and 
reflect  the  fplendor  of  the  foul. 

But  farther— The  growth  of  Animals  as 
well  as  of  Vegetables,  is  the  confequence 
of  a  gradual  unfolding  and  expanfion  of 
their  veffels  5  by  a  flow  and  progreflive  in^ 
finuation  of  fluids,  adapted  to  their  refpec^ 
live  diameters,  until  being  ftretched  to  the 
utmofl:  bounds  allotted  them  by  Providence, 
they  reach  their  ftate  of  perfection,  or  in 
other  words  arrive  at  their  full  growth. 
This  gradual  unfolding  feems  to  depend  on 
the  progreflive,  and  percuflive  force  of  the 
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circulating  fluids ;  which  force  of  circula¬ 
tion,  elongating  the  Fibres,  feems  in  fome 
conftitutions  too  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  their  lateral  extenfion  j  or  in 
other  words,  the  animal  grows  too  faff,  and 
thus  the  Fibres  are  not  nourifhed  in  all 
parts  equally.  And  therefore  it  is,  we  fee 
thofe  premature  growths  generally  attended 
with  a  great  weaknefs  of  the  blood-veffels, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lungs.  From  this 
account  we  may  underftand,  why  children 
who  difcover  an  uncommon  penetration, 
and  ftrength  of  genius  too  early,  are  fo 
often  fhort  lived :  becaufe  a  great  part  of 
thofe  fubtle  fluids,  which  fhould  give 
ftrength  and  maturity  to  the  body,  are  call¬ 
ed  off  to  become  fubfervient  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.  —  Quintilian,  who  had 
juft  experienced  this  cruel  ftroke,  by  lofing 
a  Son  in  whom  Were  the  promifes  of  early 
and  uncommon  merit,  makes  the  fame  re¬ 
flection  ;  but  argues  with  a  kind  of  fallen 
impiety  on  the  caufe,  as  though  through 
the  Envy  of  the  Gods.  uUt  prorfus  (fays 
he)  pojjit  hinc  ejfe  tanti  fulminis  meins,  quod 
obfervatum  fere  eft ,  celerius  occidere  fell  in  at  am 
maturitatem  \  et  eJJe,  nefcio  quarn ,  quae  fpes 
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t  ant  as  decerpat ,  invidiam ;  ne  videlicet  ultra 
quam  homini  datum  ejly  noftra  provehantur. 

Whatever  therefore  conduces  to  defraud 
the  body  of  its  nourifhment,  while  in  a 
growing  expanding  flate;  as  too  early  an 
application  to  ferious  employments;  or 
which  when  grown,  enervates  and  debili¬ 
tates  the  vigour  of  its  fibres,  as  fhameful  eafe, 
and  unremitting  doth .  Or  on  the  contrary, 
what  heats  and  dries,  and  winds  up  the 
man  to  an  offenfive  degree  of  tenfion,  as 
excefs  of  liquor,  and  improper  labour,  has 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  render  the  body  an 
uneafy  companion,  or  rather  a  bofom  trai¬ 
tor  to  the  foul. 
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Of  the  Nerves. 

E  come  now  to  the  in  oft  difficult 


V  V  part  of  our  Subjedt.  A  kind  of 
boundlefs  ocean  ;  a  deep  unfathomable  a- 
byfs.  The  Nerves  are  thofe  (almoffc  tyran¬ 
nical)  inftruments  of  our  fenfations,  with¬ 
out  which  we  can  have  no  bodily  perceptions, 
and  by  the  means  of  which  we  can  fuffer 
fuch  variety  of  pains.  So  that  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Neuropathia ,  had  reafon  to 
exclaim, 

O  fortunatos  ?ii?niumy  fua  fi  bona  norint , 
£>ueis  cerebrum  et  nervi  nativo  robore  pollent? 
Spirituumque  latex  dives  jluit ,  ac  generofus  ! 

For  the  different  ft  ate  of  nerves  in  different 
men,  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  that 
variety  of  charafters  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world.  ’Tis  thefe  that,  in  a  great  degree, 
form  the  man,  whom  no  threats  can  move, 
and  no  dangers  affright.  That  fupply  the 
flowing  ftreams  of  oratory;  or  keep  back 
alrnoft  breath,  as  well  as  words ;  that  roufe 
to  madnefs ;  melt  to  foftnefs,  or  fix  to  infen- 
fibility.— But  let  me  not  be  mifunderftood, 
as  if  I  meant  hereby  to  make  man  a  meer 
machine.  For  if  reafon  were  capable  of 
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holding  her  peace  at  fuch  an  affertion,  Re«- 
ligion  would  certainly  cry  out.  But  this 
only  is  to  be  underftood  by  it ;  that  as  the 
Nerves  are  by  the  conftruftion  of  our  bodies, 
made  the  neceflary  mediums  of  our  pains 
and  pleafures ;  and  as  the  hinges  on  which 
the  moft  of  human  aftions  turn,  are  the 
purfuing  of  what  we  wifh,  and  avoiding 
of  what  we  dread ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  our  aftions  mu  ft  be  byafted  by  the  pro¬ 
bable  confequences  of  them,  which  we 
paint  to  ourfelves  :  and  yet  more  fo,  if  per¬ 
chance  we  have  tafted  of  the  bitter  pill,  and 
can  quote  experience  in  our  favour.  Thus 
can  I  conceive  a  man  fired  with  an  honeft, 
or  (if  you  pleafe)  even  an  enthufiaftic  love 
for  his  country,  without  daring  to  burn 
with  Scoevolci)  or  bleed  with  Regulus .  As  I 
can  (on  the  other  hand)  that  the  exquifite 
torments  devifed  in  fome  Chn (i i an  countries, 
ftiould  fometimes  not  be  able  even  to  extort 
confefiion.  But  as  I  cannot  allow  human 
nature  to  fupport  itfelf  under  exquifite 
torments  without  internal  aids,  which  the 
world  cannot  give ;  fo  can  I  fcarce  conceive 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  enthu¬ 
fiaftic  Romatis,  who  courted  fuch  deliberate 
deaths ;  and  I  muft  abfolutely  refufe  it  to 
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thofe  horrid  Regicides,  in  whatever  age, 
that  would  ftain  the  annals  of  any  Country. 

It  will  eafily  be  colle£ted  from  hence, 
that  I  fufpeft  there  muft  be  a  ftrength,  and 
ability  to  bear  bodily  torture,  before  a  man 
can  attempt  the  character,  or  arrive  at  the 
reward  of  a  fuffering  Hero-,  and  that  many 
Heathens  have  probably  been  indebted  for 
their  reputation  in  this  kind  of  conflict,  to 
fome  natural,  or  acquired  infenfibility  of 
the  Nerves. 

Nay,  invention  has  been  called  in,  to  give 
artificial  fortitude,  where  (even  corrupted 
nature)  could  not  keep  the  field.  I  mean 
on  thofe  Ihocking,  and  barbarous  occafions, 
when  loud,  and  noify  inftruments  were 
forced  to  be  employed,  to  drown  the  pierc¬ 
ing  fhrieks  of  innocent  children,  thrown 
to  fry  in  agonies,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Devil. 

There  are  doubtlefs,  many  good  and  up¬ 
right  men  in  the  world ;  and  in  a  degree,  be¬ 
yond  what  a  meer  heathen  could  ever  have 
conceived.  And  yet  (who  with  all  thefe 
fuperior  advantages)  would  not  venture  to 
promife  for  themfelves  what  the  Poet  (as 
fuch  has  beautifully  done :) 
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Si  fraBus  illahatur  orbis> 

Impavidum  ferient  ruince . 

Nay,  whom  Storms,  and  Thunder,  and  fi- 
milar  alarms,  do  toe  often,  as  it  were,  con- 
ftitutionally  affright* 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions,  are  not  meant  to  extend  to  thofe  fa¬ 
ct  ed  Characters  that  braved  every  Danger, 
and  felt  every  Torture,  that  the  rage  of  Per¬ 
fection  could  invent.  Thefe  probably  had 
fupernatural  affiftances  to  carry  them 
through  this,  their  fiery  trial :  and  therefore 
no  arguments  can  be  drawn  from  thence  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  the  prefent  reafoning. 

But  to  come  yet  nearer  to  the  fubjeft  of 
this  Enquiry.  The  Nerves,  like  the  Fibres, 
and  other  Solids,  are  capable  of  being  im¬ 
proved  in  what  (I  may  call)  their  fortitude; 
and  of  being  degraded  from  that  height  of 
firmnefs  they  were  formed  to  poffefs. 

If  the  Nerves  of  the  female  are  delicate, 
weak,  and  eafily  put  into  hurries;  yet  by 
moderate  exercife,  and  many  prudent  aids, 
they  may  be  brought  to  fhare,  even  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  men.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
Man  by  difhoneft  floth,  and  difreputable 
indulgence,  may  enervate  himfelf  even  to 
the  weaknefs  of  a  child.  That  the  ftrength 
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of  Nerves  is  variable  in  the  fame  man,  at 
different  times,  needs  no  better  proof,  than 
the  different  force  of  refolution  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  exerting,  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  chearful  flow  of  fpirits,  or  under  the 
dominion  of  a  kind  of  ftagnation  of  the 
mind. 

The  pallid  confumer  of  midnight  oil, 
though  his  mind  be  ftored  with  the  choicefl: 
precepts  of  philofophy,  and  enriched  with 
the  experience  of  many  ages,  yet  will  find 
himfelf  ftart,  and  tremble  at  a  fudden  noife. 
And  the  hurry  of  imagination,  and  folemn 
flillnefs  of  the  night,  has  conjured  up  many 
more  Spectres  than  that  in  Brutus' s  tent. 
Debauchery,  and  excefs  even  in  weak  li¬ 
quors,  can  fhatter  this  neceffary  part  of  our 
fyftem,  to  a  degree  that  will  imitate,  and 
even  anticipate  the  tremulous  unfleadinefs 
of  age. 

But  there  is  another  fource  of  evils,  in 
which  our  Nerves  feem  to  be  officioufly 
bufy,  which  bring  on  us  very  fenfible  trou¬ 
bles,  and  are  thought  fcarce  poffible  to  be 
removed.  And  thefe  are  the  Antipathies , 
and  abhorrences  of  our  nature.  Some 
harfh,  grating  founds,  throw  us  into  dis¬ 
orders  which  Reafon  cannot  corredt ;  and 
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fome  fenfations  feem  fo  conditutionally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  quiet,  that  we  differ,  with¬ 
out  (as  it  would  feem)  even  attempting  to 
contend.  Something  however  might  fure- 
ly  be  tried,  to  obviate  this  misfortune;  (for 
fuch  it  is  in  a  greater,  or  lefs  degree  to  mod;) 
and  that  by  ufing  every  external  art  to  for¬ 
tify  our  Nerves,  as  Temperance,  Bathing, 
and  Exercife;  and  by  avoiding  every  kind 
of  folly,  that  tends  to  relax  their  Vigor. 
Befides  which,  let  us  try,  whether  here,  as 
in  moft  other  cafes,  familiarity  will  not 
breed  contempt ;  a  contempt  of  that  plague 
which  is  fuch,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  in 
our  unhappy  mifapprehenfions.  It  is  not 
perhaps  the  Spider,  or  the  Cat,  which  we 
fear  on  their  own  account ;  but  that  we  have 
formed  an  imaginary  date  of  fuffering,  and 
horror,  as  the  neceffary  confequence  of  fuch 
creatures  touching  us.  Could  we  once  be 
perfuaded  to  let  them  approach  us,  with  re- 
folution,  we  fhould  foon  come  to  touch 
them  without  pain.  At  lead  it  is  a  very 
notorious  fadt,  that  nervous  averfions  are 
the  mod  frequent,  in  perfons  of  the  livelied 
imagination. 

It  feems  therefore  no  unneceffary  piece 
of  advice  upon  the  whole,  but  applicable 
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enough  to  the  prefent  Subject,  that  as  we 
fhould  not  often  venture,  in  a  moral  view* 
to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  lawful  pleafure  ;  fo 
in  a  phyfical  one,  we  fhould  not  give  the  ut¬ 
moft  fcope  to  the  powers  of  pleafmg  fenfa- 
tion.  If  the  nerves  of  the  palate  be  too  in- 
tenfely,  as  well  as  frequently  incited  to  mini- 
fter  to  the  gratification  of  luxurious  appetite* 
what  can  we  expeft  will  be  at  laft  the  con- 
fequence,  but  difappointment  in  relifhing 
the  very  wholfomeft  of  food  ?  The  abufe  of 
odoriferous  fcents,  and  exquifite  perfumes, 
are  found  very  prejudicial  to  fome  confti- 
tutions,  and  particularly  to  the  fundtions  of 
the  Brain,  And  to  fuch  who  have  impair¬ 
ed  their  fcent  by  fuch  refinements,  it  is  in 
vain  to  talk  of  the  cheap  and  natural  fra- 
grancies  of  blooming  meads,  and  new 
mown  hay. 

But  the  greateft  variety  in  the  ftrudture 
of  this  part  of  our  frame,  is  perhaps  with 
relation  to  the  effeft  of  found.  If  by  mu- 
fick  be  meant  that  Sound,  which  pleafes  the 
ear,  and  charms  the  foul,  we  may  include 
almoft  all  mankind  in  the  mufical  clafs. 
Even  the  Warhoop  of  Indians,  and  the  fu¬ 
nereal  ululation  of  a  part  of  the  world,  is 
melody  to  fome  ears ;  to  which  the  dying 
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ftrains  of  a  thrilling  Italian  would  probably 
be  an  intolerable  pain.  As  Philofophers 
and  Legiflatures  viewed  this  fcience  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lights,  they  applauded,  or  condemn¬ 
ed  it  accordingly.  Some  banifhed  it  as  cor¬ 
rupting  the  morals ;  others  modified  it,  as 
regulating  the  paflions  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
ufe  of  it  in  war,  is  certainly  produdtive  of 
good  confequences,  by  exciting  to  martial 
ardor,  whether  that  was  originally  the  de¬ 
fig  n  of  it,  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  taking 
it  in  the  extenfive  fenfe,  of  pleafing  found, 
or  cadence,  mufick  is  the  greateft  blefling 
of  mankind,  becaufe  the  moft  univerfal. 
The  feathered  race,  the  whiffling  winds, 
the  pleafing  declaimer,  the  chearful  artifan, 
the  fpecific  founds  of  all  vocal  creation, 
cannot  but  furnifh  out  at  all  times,  and  to 
all  men,  a  proportion  of  this  indulgence. 
And  perhaps  this  enjoyed  in  moderation, 
by  attuning  the  paflions,  and  calming  any 
little  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  blood, 
may  be  the  moft  wholfome  indulgence  that 
man  can  partake  of  here  below. 
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Of  the  Temperaments,  and  Ages  of 
Man .  Of  the  force  of  Habit ;  and 


I  Proceed  now  to  fome  other  difficulties* 
which  muft  be  removed,  before  we  can 
refcue  man  out  of  the  hands  of  all  thofe  ty- 
ratits,  to  whofe  power,  Opinion  fo  readily 
gives  him  up.  And  the  firffc  is,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  force  of  Temperament  ;  the  San¬ 
guine,  the  Choleric ,  the  Frigid ,  and  the  Me¬ 
lancholic .  Now  Authors  have  laid  down 
rules  for  the  adtions,  and  diipofitions  of 
men  under  thefe  fuppofed  influences,  not 
only  differing  from  each  other,  but  fuch  as 
do  not  invariably  agree  with  the  experience 
of  the  world  :  not  unlike  to  the  Spleen  be¬ 
ing  made  the  feat  of  Mirth ,  by  the  Ancients; 
the  nurfery  of  ferious  Sullennefs ,  by  the 
Moderns.  And  indeed  there  has  always 
been  a  labour  of  affectation,  in  drawing 
comparifons  between  (what  probably)  have 
no  juft  or  neceffary  fimilitude,  the  Humours 
of  the  body,  (as  they  are  called,)  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  material  world.  For  even, 
fuppofing  the  melancholy  man  earthy ,  and 
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therefore  Jlable  in  all  his  refolves  r  the  Cho¬ 
leric  man  poflefiing  fire ,  which  may  be 
fmothered  for  a  time,  but  not  extinguifhecU 
the  Frigid  man  to  be  a  refervoir  of  watery, 
cold  affections ;  how  can  the  blood  and  air  be 
brought  into  any  rational  fimilitude  ?  and 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  thefe  elementary 
influences  is  the  free  agency  of  man  to  ope¬ 
rate,  according  to  thofe  philofophers.  But 
they  go  farther  yet,  and  not  only  fuppofe 
thefe  humours  thus  inherent  in  the  man, 
but  that  they  look  out,  and  proclaim  them- 
felves  externally,  in  the  features,  the  form, 
and  the  colour  of  the  Body.  And  I  fuppofe 
that  Providence  itfelf,  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  capable,  by  thefe  men,  of  put¬ 
ting,  or  preferving  an  amiable  Soul,  in  the 
Zoilus  of  a  Martial ,  or  the  Therjites  of  a 
Homer .  And  yet  it  is  almoft  an  eftablifh- 
ed  truth,  at  leaf!  (it  is  a  benevolent  error,) 
that,  in  general,  the  misfortunes,  and  defeat s 
of  the  body,  are  amply  recompenfed  by  the 
fuperiority  of  the  mind.  But  to  give  up 
even  all  this  y  and  to  allow  the  Pbyfiog?io?nifts 
to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  penetration,  even 
thus  there  arifes  no  fatal  impulfe  from 
hence  ;  at  lead  if  we  will  believe  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  truft  to  the  example  of  a  Socrates 
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And  as  this  method  of  judging  of  men, 
has  a  tendency  to  the  moft  illiberal  of 
failings,  prejudice;  and  to  the  moft  in- 
excufableof  prejudices,  thofe  formed  hafti- 
ly,  and  at  firft  fight,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
difcountenanced  by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Next  to  the  temperaments,  we  are  attack¬ 
ed  with  the  Ages  of  Man,  with  the  indif- 
putable  variety  of  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old 
Age,  for  Infancy  may  fairly  be  left  out  of 
the  Queftion.  But  fhall  we  give  without 
diftindtion  folly,  and  almoft  madnefs  to 
Youth;  prudence,  rare  as  the  phoenix  to 
Manhood ;  and  a  churlifh  froft  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  body  to  old  Age  ?  we  fhould  in 
this  cafe  determine,  with  neither  fenfe,  nor 
judgment,  againft  the  fuggeftions  of  can¬ 
dor,  and  the  unerring  voice  of  truth.  Let 
the  two  extremes,  as  we  may  call  them,  of 
Youth  and  Age,  be  allowed  their  accuftom- 
ed  propenfities-  Let  Youth  be  warm  with 
hope,  and  eagerly  expeCt  beyond  the  pofli- 
bility  of  full  fatisfaCtion.  ’Tis  the  error 
commonly  of  an  unreflecting  mind;  not 
the  tyranny  of  an  untameable  body.  Let 
Age  be  wafpifli,  difcontented  and  fevere; 
ftis  generally  the  fruit  of  an  unfair  com- 
parifoa  between  the  prefent,  and  the  path 
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It  forgets  all  the  long  continued,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  bleffings  it  has  enjoyed,  in  a  protra&ed, 
and  profperous  length  of  days,  to  reflect 
on,  and  envy  thofe  indulgences,  which  are 
calculated  for  younger  breafts.  At  leaft, 
eager  expectation,  and  over-bearing  felfifh- 
nefs,  with  many  other  unbecoming  follies, 
are  confined  to  no  particular  feafon  of  life ; 
but  found  as  well  in  thofe  whofe  blood 
creeps  in  lazy  mood,  as  where  it  riots  in 
brifk,  and  lively  flow.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  texture 
of  both  Solids,  and  Fluids,  in  Youth,  and 
Age ;  in  the  morning  bloom,  or  folemn  eve¬ 
ning  of  life.  But  either  their  influence 
over  man  is  inconfiderable,  or  may  be 
brought  into  fubjection  by  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs.  At  leaft,  the  world  has  known, 
and  I  trufl  ever  will  know,  many  young 
men  made  more  amiable  by  blending  pru¬ 
dence  with  vivacity  ;  and  many  old  ones 
truly  venerable  by  mixing  chearfulnefs  with 
wifdom. 

Some  attention  is  due  on  occafion  of  this 
enquiry,  to  the  prevalent  influence  of 
Cujlom ,  and  which  is  fo  exceedingly  great,  as 
to  be  allowed  the  force  of  a  fecond  nature. 
This,  as  it  difplays  itfelf  in  the  ftrength  of 
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€vil  habits,  the  fruit  of  the  irregular  difpo* 
litions  of  the  heart,  none  I  fuppofe  are  in- 
confiderate,  or  lliameiefs  enough  to  go  a- 
bout  to  defend.  As  the  mifchief  here  is 
not  only  feen  by  many,  but  ufually  felt  by 
all;  all  at  leaft,  who  are  within  the  reach 
of  their  extenlive,  and  baneful  influence. 
But  the  excufe  for  this  will  moft  probably 
be  laid  on  the  body,  that  frail  part  of  us, 
that  has  now  perhaps  been  indulged  (though 
doubtlefs  for  wonderfully  good  reafons  at 
firft)  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  has  warped  it  be¬ 
yond  a  pofiibility  of  bringing  right:  and 
attempts  of  which  kind  fo  far  from  regu¬ 
lating  the  manners,  would  (it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted)  deftroy  the  man. 

Now  acknowledging,  what  is  incontefta- 
bly  true,  that  the  obligations  of  cuftom  are 
moft:  fatally  binding,  and  the  fetters  of  ha¬ 
bit,  perhaps  the  heavieft  we  can  wear,  yet 
fhall  we  therefore  fubmit  tamely  to  the 
yoke,  and  not  rather  the  more  vigoroufly 
labour  till  we  have  fhook  it  off  ?  I  fpeak  of 
thofe  habits,  and  cuftom s  of  the  body, 
which  draw  along  with  them  the  faculties, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  For  as  to 
thofe  habitual  indulgences  of  a  lighter  fort, 
while  they  amufe  without  difguft,  and  en¬ 
tertain 
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fertain  without  detriment,  they  are  at  leaft 
innocent,  if  not  in  fome  degree  ufefuL  But 
there  are  certainly  many  of  a  fatal  ten¬ 
dency. 

There  are  perchance  who  arrive  not  to 
move,  nay  too  often  alas,  not  to  think  (at 
leaft  to  any  purpofe)  till  repeated  draughts 
have  rouzed,  and  wound  up,  as  it  were,  the 
faculties  of  their  foul,  Whofe  trembling 
limbs  owe  their  momentary  firmnefs,  to  the 
deceitful  aids,  which  liquor  fupplies,  And 
can  we  fafely  fay  to  fuch  unhappy  victims 
of  error,  that  they  are  mad  if  they  purfue 
their  courfe  ?  might  they  not  with  fome 
Ihew  of  reafon  reply,  that  if  they  did  not 
purfue  it,  they  fhoujd  come  to  be  mad  in¬ 
deed?  But  to  refcue  even  fuch,  if  not  too 
far  gone,  from  a  worfe  than  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age,  let  them  try  whether  their  fibres,  nerves, 
and  ftrength,  may  not  yet  be  faved,  by  very 
gradually  diminifhing,  what  contributes  to 
their  ruin.  For  thus  the  fubftraclion  like 
the  addition,  by  being  gradual,  becomes 
fcarce  fenfible :  Since  Habit ,  like  a  complex 
mathematical  fcheme,  flowed  originally  from 
a  point  ^  which  infenfibly  became  a  line, 
which  unfortunately  became  a  curve,  which 
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finally  became  a  difficulty  not  eafily  to  be 
unravelled. 

To  any  other  (and  there  will  always  be 
many  importunate  fuitors  at  the  gate  of 
Senfe)  let  us  ftill  find  a  caufe  for  delay;  and 
what  better  excufe  for  not  receiving  fuch 
dangerous  guefts,  than  urgent  bufinefs  * 
that  is  conftant,  and  ufeful  employment. 
The  ftory  of  Penelope ,  whether  fidtion  or 
not,  affords  us  a  very  beautiful  leffon^ 
that  we  fhould  prudently  diffemble,  and 
artfully  deal  with  thofe  enemies,  whom  we 
dare  not  attack  in  open  combat.  The  body 
both  can,  and  moft  inevitably  will  be  won 
over  to  the  interefts  of  the  enemy,  unlefs- 
by  fome  fineffe,  fome  unexpedfed  ftratagem, 
we  carry  it  to  the  ftandard  which  Reafon 
fets  up,  or  fave  it  under  the  pointed  cannon 
of  rational  employment. 

Another  head  of  enquiry  on  this  occafion 
arifes  from  a  ft  range  (and  with  many)  a 
favourite  fuppofition,  that  the  World ,  and  all 
Creation  grows  old  and  infirm ;  and  if  fo, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Strength  and  vigor 
of  man’s  body  fhould  come  in  for  its  fhare 
of  this  decay.  And  indeed  great  and  un¬ 
common  pains  have  been  laid  out  upon  this 
hypothefis,  which  if  true,  would  not  affedt 
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the  argument,  but  which  may  eafily  be 
fhewn  to  be  falfe.  For  in  the  firft  cafe* 
•  let  us  fuppofe  for  a  while,  that  the  frame  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  wa 5 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  prefent* 
The  race  of  giants  is  certainly  extindt,  and 
the  age  of  man,  is  indifputably  curtailed. 
Be  it  fo :  but  will  it  follow  from  thefe,  or 
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fimilar  obfervations,  that  fuch  a  ftructure 
of  the  bodies  of  thofe  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  was  a  defence  to  their  facred 
tenant,  the  foul  ?  That  the  imaginary  pu¬ 
rity  of  its  elements,  and  beautiful  harmony 
of  its  texture,  never  interfered  with  the 
funftions  of  religion,  or  attempted  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  emanations  of  rea- 
fon  ?  This  we  certainly  know,  that  Adam 
fell ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  He 
had  as  pure  a  Soul,  in  as  fair  a  Body,  as  any 
meer  man  ever  pofTeffed.  Yet  he  knew 
what  a  defection  from  innocence  meant  $ 
and  experienced  (fome  at  leaft)  of  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  his  pofterity.  Even  murder,  the 
firft,  and  fouleft  of  crimes,  was  committed 
by  one  of  his  immediate  defendants.  Here 
then  feems  to  be  no  room  for  the  Soul's  A- 
pology,  as  if  the  .Body,  which  its  Maker  had 
given  it,  for  a  Companion ,  had  beguiled  it, 
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and  therefore  it  had  finned .  And  in  faft, 
not  only  bodies  of  the  pureft  texture  on 
earth,  have  been  united  to  finning  Souls; 
but  fuperior  Beings,  unembodied  Spirits, 
even  glorious  Angels  fell. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  to  what  ftrange 
abfurdities  does  not  the  opinion  tend,  which 
fuppofes  this  continued  degradation  of  Body 
to  be  real?  The  argument,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  proves  too  much;  and  thus  is 
deftrudtive  of  theconfequences  it  is  brought 
to  favour.  The  conftant  deviation  of  man, 
and  his  virtue  on  this  plan,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  ages,  to  the  prefent  time,  muft  have 
arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  infirmity  of 
body,  and  impurity  of  foul,  as  would  long 
fince  have  rendered  the  world,  a  habitation 
only  fit  for  devils,  or  diabolick  minds  in 
human  fhape. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  this  opinion, 
however  diligently  urged,  has  been  both  re- 
folutely  attacked,  and  as  fuccefsfully  re¬ 
futed.  Philofophers  might  at  firfl  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  countenance,  as  it  afforded 
much  matter  for  elegant  fpeculation.  And 
fome  few  perhaps  might  have  haftily  adopt¬ 
ed  it,  in  confequence  of,  but  a  partial  view 
of  things  ;  an  examination  of  but  a  few 
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links,  in  the  prodigious  chain  of  nature. 
But  whoever  planted,  or  whatever  watered ,  it 
was  the  Corruption  of  mankind,  that  gave 
it  increaje ;  that  it  might  catch  hold  of  its 
twigs  >  when  it  feared  to  Jink  into  condem¬ 
nation:  or  that  it  might  be  hid  behind  its 
leaves ,  when  the  voice  of  Conscience  called  to 
it9  to  appear  naked. 
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Of  Education ,  and  Pajhion. 

AVery  confiderable  prefervative  agalnft 
both  bodily,  and  mental  Ills,  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  good  Education .  But  Education 
like  honour,  has  a  very  vague  fignification 
at  this  time  of  day;  and  like  it  too  in  ano¬ 
ther  fenfe,  muft  be  relative  to  the  fubjeCt 
to  which  it  is  applied.  And  if  (as  indeed 
we  muft)  we  call  in  Fajhion  to  affift  in 
fettling  the  definition,  how  very  whimfical, 
and  variable  will  the  import  of  the  expreflion 
be? 

Education  in  the  abftraCt,  means  but 
feeding  the  body,  while  in  the  other  extreme 
of  definition,  it  extends  to  forming  the 
mind.  And  yet  very  feldom  perhaps  is  the 
body  fed,  or  the  mind  formed,  with  that 
degree  of  prudence,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  give  health  to  the  one,  or  happinefs  to 
the  other.  And  then  the  fault  in  general  will 
be  fure  to  be  thrown  on  feme  fatal  propen- 
fity  in  our  conftitutional  frame. 

But  into  what  ftrange  deviations  from 
'  defigned  perfection,  may  not  our  bodies  be 
brought,  when  fafhion  has  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  to  mould,  to  turn,  and  twift  them 
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at  her  will  ?  —  The  prudent  Gardiner ,  keeps 
off,  or  invites  the  Sun,  as  he  thinks  moft 
conducive  to  bring  his  plants  to  perfedtion. 
—The  tender  bloflbms,  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  much  pleafant  fruit,  are  the 
objects  of  his  conftant,  and  unwearied  care. 
—  The  Husbandman  fees  with  concern  what 
ftill  (he  cannot  any  way  prevent)  that 
drought  or  moifture  which  will  endanger 
his  crop.  But  unthinking  man,  in  higher 
flations,  dares  fubmit  the  greater  hopes,  the 
hopes  of  his  pofterity,  to  influences  more 
fatal  than  any  Seafon,  to  viciffitudes  more 
changeable  than  any  Climate. 

For  whatever  be  the  form,  or  how  tender 
foever  the  texture  of  the  moll:  amiable  part 
of  the  creation,  the  fair  Sex ;  yet  who  can 
overlook,  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  that 
degree  of  expofure,  wrhich  an  attention  to 
their  health,  fhould  in  many  of  them,  ne- 
ceflarily  preclude  ?  for  to  go  more,  or  lefs 
naked ,  more  or  lefs  decently  covered,  de¬ 
pends  not  in  our  days,  on  the  ftate  of  fea- 
fons,  or  periods  of  age ;  but  on  the  undif- 
tinguijhing  edicts  of  faftiion. 

From  the  fame  unhappy  fource  fprung 
the  cuftom  (at  prefent  indeed  reverfed)  of 
binding  in  unyielding  bands,  that  part’  of 
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the  body,  which  nature,  by  difcontinuing 
the  inclofure  of  the  ribs,  feems  to  have  evi¬ 
dently  pointed  out,  as  defigned  for  perfedl 
freedom. 

If  we  look  into  the  terrors  and  appre- 
henfions  of  this  Sex,  how  many  (too  often) 
and  unnecelfary  do  they  feem  ?  Proceeding 
it  may  be  from  judging  erroneoufly  of  what 
is  really  becoming ;  or  the  effefl:  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  for  which  they  deferve  perhaps  to  be 
pitied.  Let  it  be  this,  or  whatever  elfe  you 
pleafe,  fo  that  it  be  not  miftaken  for  the 
confequence  of  fuch  a  frame  of  body,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  it  not  to  be  conftantly, 
trembling  moft  exceedingly. 

Yet  equally  great  would  the  error  be  on 
the  other  hand,  if  that  fex  which  was  form¬ 
ed  to  pleafe  by  natural  foftnefs,  and  to 
charm  by  native  elegance,  w  as  to  be  by 
rude,  and  rough  education,  hardened  as  it 
were,  into  man.  This  would  be  a  change, 
in  every  fenfe  to  their  detriment ;  not  only 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
article  of  their  own  health  and  well  being. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  inconvenien- 
cies  to  be  pointed  out,  in  the  enquiry  we 
have  undertaken.  For  to  what,  but  to  the 
prevalence  of  being  led  by  cuftom,  rather 
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than  by  reafon,  fhall  we  attribute  that  want 
of  attention  to  the  earlier  part  of  life,  when 
human  nature  is  almoft  blindly,  and  indif- 
eriminately  fubmitted  to  one  invariable  rule 
of  management?  the  puny  offspring  of  the 
fons  of  debauchery,  as  well  as  the  ftout 
productions  of  the  unenervated  peafant, 
muft  alike,  if  fafhion  leads,  tread  with  naked 
feet,  the  cold,  the  wet,  or  the  rugged  path. 
And  if  by  thefe,  or  any  (yet  to  be  invented 
errors)  an  unhappy  ft  ate  of  body,  fhall  be 
for  ever  entailed  on  fuch  innocent  fufferers, 
how  can  we  with  propriety  blame  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  mercies ;  the  benevolent  Defigner  of 
Man's  happinefs? 

To  lay  down  then  one  general  rule  for 
rational  education  *  let  it  ever  be  made  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fex,  the  fituation,  the  temper, 
and  profeffion  of  the  party.  And  let  us 
vary  our  method  of  building  up  human 
nature,  in  proportion  to  the  height,  it  may 
be  expeCted  to  arrive  at  *  and  the  fituation, 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  placed.  Thus 
would  many  painful  conflicts  of  mind  be 
fpared ;  and  many  dangerous  propenfities 
of  body  avoided. 

If  the  Soldier  and  the  Plowman  require 
to  be  fteeled  and  hardened  >  the  Gentleman, 
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however,  and  Scholar  need  not  be  afhamed 
of  Senfibility .  Let  thofe  who  from  their 
employment  muft  face  danger,  and  fre¬ 
quently  encounter  difficulties,  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature,  and  appearances 
of  both.  But  thofe  who  are  never  likely 
to  come  into  this  fituation,  may  well  be 
fpared  the  painful  impreffion  on  their 
minds  ;  need  not  be  made  to  ftruggle  with 
fancied  terrors,  and  to  fight  the  windmills 
of  imagination. 

As  far  as  conftitutional  pronenefs  is  real¬ 
ly  apparent,  let  it  by  all  means  be  kept  un¬ 
der;  at  no  rate  encouraged,  or  inflamed. 
And  this  attempt,  if  fet  on  foot  in  the 
dudile  age,  when  pliant  nature  almoft 
bends  to  InftruStioris  hand,  will  be  found 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  The  carry¬ 
ing  the  eye  of  attention,  in  more  advanced, 
ftates,  to  fcenes  and  profpeds  widely  dif¬ 
fering  from  what  the  mind  would  brood 
upon  within,  has  been  often  pra&ifed  with 
fuccefs.  A  tendency  to  amorous  foftnefs, 
and  Sybaritic  luxury,  may  not  improbably 
be  overcome  by  the  feverer  purfuits  of 
mathematical  inveftigations :  while  too 
thoughtful  a  mind,  and  one  of  too  ferious 
a  turn,  muft  walk  abroad  over  fmiling  na- 
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ture,  and  expatiate  among  the  brightefl 
fcenes  of  laughing  creation. 

If  Nature  in  the  material  world,  has  pro¬ 
vided  every  poifon  with  its  proper  antidote, 
(which  feems  probable,  and  agreeable  to 
the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  we  cannot 
think  the  more  important  health  of  the 
mind  has  been  lefs  attended  to ;  much  lefs 
entirely  negle£led.  fo  far  otherways,  that 
there  is  ample  provifion  made  to  obviate 
every  inconvenience  that  Man  can  reafon- 
ably  complain  of.  But  fome  men,  alas,  are 
too  indolent  to  feek-,  and  fome  even  too  a- 
bandoned  to  defire  a  Cure. 


Of  the  P affiant . 


HAT  has  not  been  faid  on  the  fub- 


f  V  j eft  of  the  Paflions ,  by  authors  of 
almoft  every  denomination?  feverely .  by 
the  Moralift:  fancifully  by  the  Declaimer: 
elegantly  by  the  Man  of  Senfe,  and  polite 
literature.  But  fhall  I  venture  to  fufpeft, 
that  in  general,  more  amufement  than  im¬ 
provement  has  fprung  from  thefe  their  la¬ 
bours  ?  fhall  I  be  allowed  to  hint,  that  the 
cynic  frown  of  fome  moral  teachers,  has 
terrified  from  the  attention  due  to  their 
good  defign;  and  the  too  metaphorical  ima¬ 
gery  of  others,  impofed  flowers  for  fruit  on 
undiftinguifhing  readers  ? 

The  Hearty  like  the  fhop  of  Vulcan ,  has 
been  fuppofed  the  Forge  of  the  human 
paffions.  The  Blood  the  glowing  flame 
that  was  neceffary  to  the  operation ;  and  % 
know  not  what  tenfenefs,  or  other  mode 
of  ftrufture  in  the  fibres,  the  hammers  that 
were  to  compleat  the  work. 

Or  if  it  is  more  neceffary  to  raife  a  Storm , 
the  blood  can  even  hifs  and  ferment the  So¬ 
lids  vibrate  with  unremitting  fury ;  Pali - 
nurus  be  dafhed  from  the  helm-,  and  man’s 
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frail  Bark  be  driven  on  the  pointed  rocks  of 

ruin , 

Or  on  the  contrary,  let  us  fee  Man  be¬ 
calmed,  when  his  milky  blood  flows  delicately 
through  his  Jilken  veins.  His  Solids  like  Cleo¬ 
patra9  sjilver  oars,  ftriking  gently  on  the  placid 
ftream.  —  Or  laftly,  fliall  Man  be  a  chemi¬ 
cal  elaboratory,  where  forrow  is  diflilling ; 
towering  thoughts  fublimating ;  patience 
evaporating and  hope  precipitating? 

Have  not  thefe  allufive  defcriptions  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  ftrengthen  the  errors  we  are  ftriv- 
ing  to  remove  ?  Do  they  not  feem  to  make 
it  as  impoflible  for  man  to  refill  the  force  of 
his  paflions,  as  for  the  leafy  grove  to  with- 
ftand  the  boilterous  violence  of  JEolus ;  or 
the  trembling  earth  to  fubdue,  and  conquer 
the  undermining  flames  of  an  /Etna  ? 

However  that  may  be,  to  eradicate  the 
Paflions  is  the  attempt  of  fools  $  but  to 
bring  them  under  proper  regulation,  is  the 
triumph  of  wifdom,  and  wifdom  of  the 
truefl:  fort  $  which  inclines  us  to  the  paths 
of  duty,  in  order  to  put  us  into  the  poflef- 
fion  of  happinefs ;  and  in  which  undertak¬ 
ing,  if  the  Body  does  not  co-operate,  it  may 
at  leafl:  be  prevented  from  hindering  the 
work. 
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Providence  like  an  indulgent  parent,  has 
not  only  endued  us  with  an  appetite  to  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  but  has  laid  the  fcene 
of  it  within  our  reach  5  nay  planted  it  with¬ 
in  our  breafts.  But  we  muft  not  give  fo 
important,  and  facred  an  appellation,  to  the 
.being  matters  of  thofe  gaudy  trifles,  or  un- 
neceflary  incumbrances,  for  which  fome 
men  toil  to  the  deftru£tion  of  their  health ; 
and  even  ftrive  to  the  detriment  of  their 
reputation.  For  in  this  purfuit,  every  nerve 
muft  be  ftrained ;  and  the  blood  be  put  in¬ 
to,  and  kept  in  conftant  agitation:  And 
if  the  bodily  powers  fink  under  fuch  a  loads 
they  fail  but  as  every  other  power  does, 
when  exerted  beyond  its  natural  abilities. 

Would  men  obje<5t  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pofe  here,  they  fhould  advance,  that  many 
are  fo  unfortunately  framed,  that  they  can¬ 
not  help  being  avaritious ,  ambitious ,  or  crueL 
They  ftiould  infift  that  Alexander  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  run  about  the  world :  and  that  it 
was  Nature  made  him  burft  in  tears,  when 
there  was  nothing  left  to  conquer.  —  That 
Nero ,  who  fhed  fuch  torrents  of  his  fubjefts 
blood,  and  refined  on  every  fpecies  of  cruel¬ 
ty  was  conjlitutionally  hurried  on,  by  in- 
fuperabie  neceffity,  to  look  with  compofure, 
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and  even  frnile  with  rapture,  at  fcenes  of 
barbarity,  which  nature  fhrinks  to  name- 
And  yet,  this  fame  Nero  could  once  (as 
we  are  told)  when  a  fentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  him  to  fign,  “  patheti-\ 
cally  lament,  that  ever  he  had  been  taught  to 
voriteT  So  true  is  it,  that  our  evil  habits 
are  ufually  acquired,  not  born  with  us  ;  and 
our  little  tendencies,  if  they  become  formid¬ 
able,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

What  is  there  then  in  the  nature,  or 
ftrufture  of  Man,  as  fuch,  that  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  ferenity  of  Soul  ?  inconfiftent 
with  fuch  a  compofure  of  mind,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  him  neither  infenfible  to  pleafure,  nor 
too  impatient  of  pain?  fuffering  neither 
this  to  deprefs,  or  that  to  elate  him,  beyond 
what  his  own  reafon  can  approve.  How 
can  the  body  tyrannically  fix  the  force  of 
evil  in  oppofition  to  the  influence  of  that 
well-tempered  mind,  which  reduces  great 
evils  to  leffer  ones,  and  fmall  ones  to  none 
at  all  ?  which  fuperior  to  the  blandifh- 
ments  of  flattery,  makes  a  man  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  himfelf ;  and  proof  a- 
gainft  the  attacks  of  malice,  courteous,  and 
affable  to  all  about  him  ?  which  gives  a  laft- 
ing  relifh  to  every  enjoyment 5  exalts  the 
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moft  trifling  circumftance  into  amufement  ; 
and  confirms  his  fatisfaftions,  by  ftamping 
-  them  with  the  approbation  of  reafon . 

It  is  true,  if  we  view  men  at  certain 
times,  when  turbulent  with  rage,  and  fired 
with  frenzy  $  glowing  with  revenge,  or  fick- 
ning  with  envy;  fwelling  with  falfe  hope,  or 
turning  pale  with  difappoinment,  we  fhall 
fee  the  body  in  agitations  indeed.  But  it  is 
then  apparently  trembling  under  the  iron 
rod ,  with  which  the  imperial  tyrant,  PaJJion. 
governs.  Though  at  length  perhaps,  by 
too  long  cuftom  it  becomes  fo  tame  and 
helplefs,  as  to  yield  its  obedience  at  the 
faintefl:  call.  And  then  indeed  rnuft  be 
allowed  to  operate  fatally,  and  influence 
too  effectually  the  a£tions  of  the  man. 

To  lay  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  mind,  or  to  give  a  chart  to  point  the 
quickfands  which  intercept  us  in  our  voyage 
to  Content,  may  not  be  thought  perhaps 
to  fall  properly  within  my  plan.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  feems  fo  very  intimate¬ 
ly  connefted  with  the  Subject,  that  I  can¬ 
not  entirely  difmifs  it,  without  a  few  obfer- 
vations  on  that  head. 

Now,  without  examining  with  the  inge¬ 
nious  Madam  Dacier ,  whether  all  the  paf- 
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lions  are  reducible  to  Love  and  Envy  -y  or 
with  Horace ,  whether  <c  Nil  admirari”  be 
a  remedy  for  every  mental  difeafe ;  I  would 
recommend  as  an  Antidote  to  the  poifon  of 
difquiet,  which  lurks  moft  probably  at  the 
root  of  every  turbulent  paffion,  the  prudent 
fubmitting  of  ourfelves,  to  what  may  be 
called,  if  properly  underftood,  Nece/fity .  By 
which  is  not  meant  fuch  an  oppofition  to 
our  wills,  as  is  unfurmountable  by  human 
power  (for  then  there  is  no  room  to  con¬ 
tend)  but  fuch  a  firm  conjunction  of  un¬ 
favourable  circumftances,  as  to  overcome, 
or  even  oppofe,  would  be  produdtive  of 
greater  evils  to  ourfelves,  and  the  fyftem  to 
which  we  are  allied,  than  a  patient  ac- 
quiefcence  under  them  :  where  a  viftory 
would  border  nearly  on  the  ruins  of  a  de¬ 
feat.  In  this  inftance  copying  the  fubtle- 
ty  of  Mahomet ,  who  determined  with  great 
prudence  to  go  to  that  mountain,  which 
he  knew  in  the  nature  of  things,  could 
never  come  to  him ;  and  by  this  lucky  ex¬ 
pedient  at  once  palliating  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  obviating  his  difgrace. 

But  however  the  wifdom  of  fuch  a  ftep, 
may  be  granted  by  fome,  many  doubtlefs 
will  obje£l  to  the  great  difficulty  which  at¬ 
tends 
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tends  it.  Let  the  following  method  there¬ 
fore  be  laid  down  as  conducive  to  enable  us 
to  overcome  the  feeming  reluftance  of  our 
nature,  to  the  hard  terms  propofed. 

As  in  the  natural  world  we  diftinguifh 
the  heavenly  bodies  into  their  real,  and  ap¬ 
parent  magnitudes,  fo  in  the  moral  world, 
we  fhould  diftinguifh  between  the  real,  and 
apparent  magnitudes  of  thofe  objects,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  our  frames  into 
confufion.  There  is  a  moral  good,  and 
evil  infeparably  attached  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  relative  to  ourfelves,  and  the 
fyftem  of  which  we  make  a  part.  But  this 
when  viewed  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
will  appear  to  be  greater,  or  nearer  than  it 
really  is.  What  illufive  phantoms  of  great- 
nefs  did  not  Alexander  view  through  the 
magnifying  glafs  of  Ambition  ?  And  the  de~ 
ftroyer  of  the  Temple  of  Diana ,  through 
the  falfe  one  of  Fame  ? 

The  method  then  propofed,  is  to  aim  at 
viewing  every  thing,  in  a  fair,  and  favour¬ 
able  light,  or  at  leaft  to  cheat  ourfelves  (if 
cheat  ourfelves  we  muft)  into  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  and  happy  fituation.  The  well  known, 
ftory  of  Procrujies  may  be  improved  to  this 
purpofe.  Every  thing  was  foon  made  fub~ 
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fervient  to  the  meafure  of  his  will.  The 
redundancy  of  unhappy  victims  were  lop¬ 
ped  off  from  fome;  while  additional  torture 
extended  others.  What  was  his  iron  bed. 
fhould  metaphorically  be  our  downy  couch : 
that  is,  by  fubmitting  'our  wills  to  the  rule 
and  fquare,  of  what  is  with  relpcct  to  us* 
in  the  place  of  unavoidable  neceffity,  we 
fhould  purchafe  lafting  peace,  and  pleafure. 
We  contentedly  fuffer  the  change  of  the 
feafons,  becaufe  we  prudently  provide  a- 
gainft  their  influence ;  and  what  a  thick  coat 
is  againfl:  the  cold  of  December  Snow ,  a  re- 
folute  mind  fhould  be  againfl  the  nipping 
frofls  of  Adverfity. 

In  a  word, — are  we  difappointed  in  our 
mofl  eager  and  earnefl:  expectations  j  let  us 
ceafe  to  hope  for  what  we  cannot  obtain* 
and  learn  to  feek  what  is  within  our  reach. 
Do  we  pant,  and  toil  after  a  flying  fortune 
is  not  preferment  fitting  at  our  door  ?  are 
our  arms  too  fhort  to  encompafs  the  globe  ? 
the  wafte  of  competency  may  come  within 
our  grafp.  Thus  may  we  ever  elude  the 
bitter  draught  of  difappointment,  and  car¬ 
ry  about  with  us  an  Antidote  to  its  intoxi¬ 
cating  poifon.  So  wifely  did  the  Stoicks 
judge*  that  they  have  left  this  remarkable 
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chara£ter  of  their  fumm'e  Sapiens,  “that 
he  can  never  be  difappointed  ,becaufe  what¬ 
ever  he  fees  necejfary  for  him,  he  makes  it 
his  Choice 

How  unfatisfadlory  the  attainment  often 
proves,  of  what  we  fo  eagerly  admire,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  multitudes  can  teftify.  If  Power 
be  the  Idol  we  worfhip,  ’tis  a  dangerous  pof- 
feffion :  if  Learning ,  a  conditional  advantage: 
if  Riches,  an  uncertain  good.  Sejanus  loft  his 
life  j  Galileo  his  liberty ;  and  Crcefus  was 
on  the  brink  of  both.  To  be  too  anxious 
therefore  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  Folly.  Suppofe  indeed  the 
world  fhould  condefcend  to  value  us,  in 
proportion  to  fuch  accidental  appendages , 
we  have  little  reafon  to  be  proud  of  their 
good  opinion,  who  praife  and  condemn  with 
fo  little  difcretion.  And  one  thing  at  leaft 
we  fhould  do  well  to  remember,  that  every 
degree  of  pre-eminence  we  have  over  our 
fellow-creatures,  may  be  compared  to  a 
Jhining  light,  which  necelfarily  places  the 
faults,  and  failings  of  its  owner  in  a  more 
Sfinfpicmus  point  of  view. 
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CONCLUSION. 


PON  the  whole  then,  and  to  look  back 


on  the  fcenes  we  have  paffed,  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  journey  over  the  body  of  Man,  —  What 
have  we  found  in  thofe  three  capital  parts 
of  our  compofition,  the  Blood ,  the  Fibres^ 
and  the  Nerves ,  which  can  juftly  be  deem¬ 
ed  the  artificers  of  our  Mifery  ;  or  the  un¬ 
avoidable  corrupters  of  our  Innocence  ?  Have 
we  not  on  the  contrary  feen  the  affertion 
verified,  “that  God  hath  made  man  upright ; 
but  they  have  fought  out  many  inventions? 
Have  we  not  feen  that  he  often  yields  him- 
felf  a  willing  captive  to  the  dominion  of 
favourite  paflions?  that  he  knowingly 
fupplies  his  enemy,  with  ftrength  and  am¬ 
munition,  to  be  employed  againft  himfelf  ? 
.And  that  he  firft  difmifles  his  Guards ,  and 
then  complains  of  inability  to  ward  off 
danger ?  Or  if  by  more  prudent  condufl, 
and  ferious  refleflion,  he  keeps  clear  of 
fuch  a  fhameful  overthrow;  yet  does  he 
not  fuffer  the  force  of  Example ,  of  CuJlomy 
and  of  Fajhion ,  to  millead  him  into  great 
inconveniences  ?  So  that  if  we  will  confefs 
the  truth,  we  fhall  be  forced  to  own,  that 
we  bring  on  ourfelves  much  the  greateft 
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part  of  thofe  mifchiefs,  which  we  are  fo 
fond  of  attributing  to  the  influence  of  our 
Bodies . 

A  hereditary ,  weak,  and  crazy  conftitu- 
tion,  incapable  of  much  benefit  from  Rea- 
fon  and  Regimen,  would  be  the  ftrongefl: 
objection  that  could  be  brought.  But 
even  that  will  almofl:  vanifh  by  confider- 
ing,  that  ’tis  the  lot  of  but  very  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  all  creation ;  and  that  even  fuch 
by  the  afliftance  of  Temperance  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  have  ftruggled  with,  and  almofl:  con¬ 
quered  thefe  great  infirmities  :  not  with 
a  Stoic  Apathy,  denyi ngpain-,  but  with  a 
Chrijiian  Fortitude ,  refufing  to  ?nurmur . 
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